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EGYPT AND THE FORTHCOMING NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE formation of a Cabinet in Egypt and the announcement 

of the appointment of a delegation to conduct negotiations 

with the British Government appear to have produced an 
mmediately calming effect on the disturbers of that country’s 
jomestic peace. 

Throughout January continuous unrest among the student 
element, both in the capital and in provincial towns, had demon- 
strated the inability of the Government to deal with the indiscipline 
«0 disgracefully displayed at the opening of the Surgical Conference 
at the end of December, and for this unrest there appeared to be 
no reason whatever beyond the feeling that there was undue delay 
in the returning of a reply to the United Front’s Note.' The 
reason why the British Government had not replied “ by return” 
was explained fully to the Prime Minister by the High Com- 
missioner on December 30, but the attitude of the students 
ontinued to be so critical of everything that was done—alike 
by the British and by their own Government—which did not 
exactly conform to their own ideas of the management of the 
country’s affairs that they ‘extended their operations to instiga- 
ting the schools to strike. The result of this, among an ignorant 
ind misguided section of the population, was collisions with the 
police, sometimes with fatal results. 


While the Government remained in office the students demon- 
strated against its handling of the situation. When it resigned? 
they demonstrated, with increasing violence, against the delay 
in appointing a new one. When the British Foreign Minister 
mentioned Egypt in a public speech on December 5 they protested 
against the terms he used in doing so, and when he did not mention 
Egypt in a speech on January 17 they protested against being, as 
they felt, ignored. Fortunately, now that Ali Pasha Maher has 
formed a Government of a neutral character there has been a 
cessation of disturbances, and the appointment of the delegation, 
to negotiate with Great Britain, composed of the leaders of all 
the parties has removed any pretext for charges of delay or 
obstruction against either of the two Governments. 


To return to the Note of the United Front and the British 
reply. The Note itself was interesting not only because it was 
signed by men of such divergence of view as Nahas Pasha, Mahmud 
Pasha and Sidky Pasha, the two last former Premiers who had 
been irreconcilable opponents of the Wafd leader, and by Shamsi 
Pasha, who has been leading a group of dissident Wafdists, but 
also by reason of the considerations put forward in support of the 







































(1) This had been handed to the High Commissioner on December 12. Vide 
Bulletin of December 21, 1935, pages 15 and 16. 
(2) On January 22. The new Cabinet was formed on January 30. 
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conclusion of a treaty. It enumerates what the signatories cop. 
sider to be the obstacles to the development of the country as 
being, first, the Capitulations ; second, the existence of European 
direction in the Department of Public Security; third, the nop. 
existence of an adequate army’ ; and fourth, the exclusion of Egypt 
from the international concert. : 


There was no mention of the Sudan, though the question as 
to its future status is likely to present the negotiators with the 
most serious of all their difficulties in their attempts to conclude 
a treaty. 


The British reply to the Note was communicated to the 
Egyptian Government and to King Fuad on January 20. The 
terms of this showed that the British Government are particularly 
anxious to prevent a repetition of the waste of time and effort 
which, on previous occasions, resulted from the putting forward 
of demands which could not possibly be accepted, just when agree- 
ment appeared to have been reached on all the major points at 
issue. The reply also showed that the British Government wished 
to make it clear to the Egyptian leaders that the situation as 
regards the stationing of British troops in the country and the 
question as to responsibility for its defence have changed materially 
owing to the Italo-Abyssinian war. The British Government 
accordingly intimated that it would be advisable to make sure 
that agreement on this latter point, and on the problem of the 
Sudan, was possible before a detailed examination of the other 
points to be settled was begun. 


The military problem was put first, since the developments 
in East Africa have made it a matter of urgency that arrangements 
should be made which satisfy the requirements of Empire and of 
Egyptian security. The British Note stated that the military 
clauses of the 1930 draft for a treaty would have to be discussed ; 
and the assumption is that in the altered conditions they no longer 
satisfy these requirements. The British Government, in their 
determination to go “ to the extreme limit ”’ in meeting the Egyptian 
claims undertook at that time to withdraw all military—including air 
—forces from Cairo, Alexandria and other centres and concentrate 
them on the banks of the Suez Canal, near Ismailia ; also to reduce 
the land forces to 8,000 men and the air force to 3,000 men. On 
the other hand, the Egyptian Army was to be free to dispense 
with all British personnel, and the functions of the Inspector- 
General and his Staff would terminate. Circumstances over which 
neither Government has had any control have rendered these 
undertakings impracticable. Without British military assistance 
it is quite impossible for Egypt to assure the security of her 
western frontier, and it must be many years before the Egyptian 





(1) Under the existing arrangements the strength of the Army is limited to 
12,500 men, excluding the King’s Bodyguard. 
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Amy can be equal to the duty of defending the country against 
such dangers as might threaten it were the Eastern Mediterranean 
to be the scene of war. 

As regards the Sudan, also, there is, indirectly, a possibility 
of a new danger to Egypt. The frontier of that country marches 
with Abyssinia for some 800 miles and, whatever the outcome of 
the Italo-Abyssinian war, the fact that the source of the Blue Nile 
is in Abyssinia cannot be overlooked, while two other important 
rivers which contribute to Egypt’s water supply, the Atbara and 
the Sobat,’ rise in territory which is not outside the reach of possible 
Italian expansion. In the case of the Sudan, however, it is not so 













» the much a question of the necessity of modifying or reviewing the 
— concessions made to Egyptian aspirations, as shown in the claims 
larly put forward by Nahas Pasha in 1930, as of settling once for all 
fiort the status of that country vis-d-vis Egypt. On all the previous 





occasions of negotiations between the two Governments the 
Egyptian representative has insisted on the insertion in the treaty 
of terms which amounted to a virtual recognition of Egypt’s claim 
to follow whatever policy she wished in her relations with the 
Sudan. 

The British Government, while willing to give ample under- 
takings regarding the water supply for that country,’ and to 
withdraw the restrictions imposed in 1924 after the murder of 
the Sirdar, have always made it quite clear that they cannot allow 
Egypt a completely free hand there, and it would be useless, 
therefore, to spend time on settling the terms of a treaty between 
the two countries, Egypt and Great Britain, were the Egyptians 
to adhere rigidly to the position hitherto taken up that “ the Sudan 


























nts 

nts isa part of Egypt.”’ 

of The ground has already been gone over fully, particularly in 
ry 1930, when Mr. Henderson, in an effort, which went to “ the 
d; extreme limit,’ to meet the Egyptian claims, offered Nahas Pasha 
ser two concessions. The first was that the formula (to be inserted in 
Pir the treaty) stabilizing the status of the Sudan established in 1899 
an should be qualified by the provision that there should be no 
ur prejudice to “‘ Egypt’s rights and material interests ’’ ; the second, 
te that there should be “no discrimination in the Sudan between 
ce British subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters of commerce 
in and immigration or the possession of property.” 





Nahas threw away the opportunity here offered by insisting 
on recognition of Egypt’s claim to unrestricted immigration into 
the Sudan, as also on a demand that the status resulting from the 
1899 Convention should be left open for reconsideration within 













(1) The Atbara rises in the north of Abyssinia, and the Sobat in the south- 
west highlands, north of Lake Rudolf. 

(2) For particulars of the Agreement regarding the Nile Waters concluded 
in 1929 see the Bulletin of May 25, 1929. 
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The first of these demands meant that the Governor-Generg] 
of the Sudan would have no control over the influx into the country 
of agitators of the kind that had been responsible for the mutinies 
and disturbances of 1924, and the British Government could not 
agree to the change.' 

The second meant that Egypt, as a member of the League: 
would be able, within a year, to bring up the question of Great 
Britain’s position in the Sudan and of her administration of tha 
country before the Geneva tribunal. 

This, again, was a claim which the British Government coylq 
not recognize, and the position since that date (1930) has certainly 
not changed in a manner which might lead it to take a less serioys 
view of its responsibilities in the Sudan and the upper waters 
of the Nile basin. 

The text of the British Government’s communication has not 
been published, but it is easy to understand the importance now 
attached to these two questions. Reports were current in Cairo 
when the reply was submitted that Sir Miles Lampson had added, 
presumably in a verbal comment on its terms, that were agreement 
not reached now on these problems his Government would be 
compelled to review their position in Egypt and define their 
relations with her anew. 

In view of the causes of the failure of all the previous attempts 
to negotiate a treaty, it would not be surprising if this remark 
were intended as a direct intimation to the Egyptian Government 
that the questions left in suspense by the 1922 Declaration required 
definite settlement. 

It has, in fact, been argued that, in view of the international 
situation, the existing indeterminate relations between the two 
countries cannot continue indefinitely, so that, if they cannot be 
regularized by agreement, the British Government will have to 
consider the modification of the Declaration or its replacement 
by a new one. This would take account of the complications 
introduced by the Abyssinian conflict and the development of 
the potentialities of air power. 

Meanwhile, the Cabinet was under fire from all the non-Wafd 
sections of the press, which charged the Premier with being under 
the influence of the Wafd. On January 22, putting forward the 
reason that he had only taken office for the restoration of the 1923 
Constitution and to prepare for the Election, Nessim Pasha handed 
his resignation to the King. His Majesty sent for the Wafd 
ex-Premier, Nahas Pasha, who would, presumably, have been 
prepared to form a Cabinet had he been given a free hand as to 


(4) Under the existing arrangements Egypt ‘is on the same footing as any 
other country as to immigration, and visas to enter the Sudan have to be obtained 
from the Sudan Government or its representatives. 


(2) The draft treaty of 1930 provided for Egypt’s admission to membership 
of the League. Vide Cmd. 3575 of 1930. 
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zs composition ; but the King is believed to have pointed out 
that a Coalition Government was what was wanted, in view of 


-Ount 
Utiniesm the opening of negotiations with Great Britain, especially as the 
ld not delegation would have to contain representatives of all the parties. 





To this Nahas would not agree. Apparently he did not really 
consider that there was any necessity for a change of Government 
at all, as the Elections were shortly due—they had been fixed for 
arch 1o—and at that time it was not expected that negotiations 
would be opened until after Parliament had met. He added 
that the United Front had agreed that a new Government should 
be formed from a Parliamentary majority, and, as to the delegation, 
he gave an undertaking that if that majority was a Wafd one the 
leaders of all the parties in the United Front would be included 
when the members of that body were nominated. 

The Wafd Executive endorsed the ex-Premier’s refusal to 
head a coalition Government, and the King had perforce to ask 
















> now 
Cairo Nessim Pasha to carry on for the time. On January 30, however, 
the deadlock was ended by the action of the Chief of his Majesty’s 





(Cabinet, who found a way out by assuming the Premiership him- 






ment 
id be MM self. He formed a neutral Cabinet of experienced politicians who 
their MM have not been identified with extremist party views, and this plan 





has the advantage of improving the chances that the Election 
will be held without undue pressure being exercised on the electorate 
through misuse of the power which the Government has means of 
using in the constituencies. 

The Government’s programme is confined to preparing for and 
supervizing the elections—which are now to be held on May 2— 
and to nominating the members of the delegation. This body was 
appointed by Royal Decree on January 31, and the intention now 
is that the negotiations should come first and the Elections after- 
wards. The eleven members include among them the leaders of 
the Wafd, Liberal Constitutional, Shaab and Ittehad Parties, and 
even the leader of the dissident Wafdists, Shamsi Pasha, together 
with an Independent, Hafez Pasha Afifi.* 

There is one very good reason why the delegation should be 
fully comprehensive in its political character. Previous negotia- 
tions, in each case conducted by one party, have been hindered by 
manceuvres outside from political opponents, and the leading 
representative of Egypt, whether Wafdist, Liberal, or Independent,’ 
has been subject to attacks throughout the progress of the con- 
versations with the British Government. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the expedient of including all sections of political 
opinion will have done more than transfer the trouble from outside 
to within the delegation. H. L. 
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(1) Afifi Pasha was included owing to his experience as Minister in London. 
(2) Sarwat, Mahmud and Nahas were, in 1927, 1929, and 1930, each in turn 
denounced as traitors by their political opponents at the mere rumour that they 
might be compromising on any of Egypt’s claims. 
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8 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

January 21st.—Ras Desta informed the Government that he was 
moving northward into the Sidamo foothills, north-east of Negelli, 

January 22nd.—The Italians claimed the capture of Negelli, about 
60 miles north-west of Filtu. The advance took them across the 
Galla Borana country, the chiefs of which had submitted and offered 
to fight against the Abyssinians. In Galla Arusi, chiefs had also made 
submission. 

The loss of Negelli was admitted in Addis Ababa. 

January 23rd.—A communiqué issued from Dessie stated that 
fighting was going on near Makale, and that the Ethiopian forces were 
counter-attacking and had occupied important positions. Several 
thousand Italian troops had been killed, and arms, etc., captured. 

An Italian communiqué reported that thousands of Abyssinians 
had been killed and the action was “* a complete success for the Italians,” 

January 24th.—Reports in Addis Ababa claimed that the Italians 
killed and captured in the north numbered 3,000. Heavy rain was 
reported. 

An Italian report from the South stated that during the nine days 
preceding the capture of Negelli the Air Force made 141 bombing 
raids and 49 reconnaissance flights. 

General Graziani issued from Negelli a proclamation abolishing 
slavery in the Galla Boran territory. 

Some 380 Italian native soldiers were reported to have crossed 
the frontier into Kenya, where they were interned. 

January 25th.—The Government issued a statement denying that 
any of their troops had been using dum-dum bullets. 

January 26th.—According to reports reaching Dessie the fighting 
in the North, which lasted from January 20th to 23rd, ended in a 
victory for the Abyssinians. The Italians had attacked their position 
north-west of Makale on both flanks, but the forces of Ras Kassa and 
Ras Seyyum had turned the tables on them, and routed them and 
penetrated two fortified positions, capturing many guns and machine 
guns. 
The Italian account claimed a complete success with the capture 
of Zeban Kerkata, where the Abyssinians had taken up a position on 
the heights. The next day the Eritrean troops captured Mount Lata, 
to which the Abyssinians had retired. 

Twenty-five Italian officers were killed, and the number of Italian 
N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded was 389, while the Eritreans 
had 310 killed and wounded. The enemy losses exceeded 5,000 dead 
and wounded. 

The scene of the battle was 25 miles west of Makale. 

January 27th.—The Italians reported the occupation of Malka 
Murri, 130 miles west of Dolo. They also stated that 10,000 Abyssinians 
had been killed during the advance to Negelli. Large supplies of arms 
and of live stock had been captured. 

News reached Abyssinian headquarters that on January 18th an 
Ethiopian Ambulance near Makale, staffed by an Irish, an Indian, 
and an Austrian doctor, had been bombed twice by the Italians. 

The Swedish Consul in Addis Ababa reported to Stockholm that 
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the five Red Cross lorries and all the equipment had been lost during 
-he fighting in the south. 
Italian reports stated that the lorries contained 27 cases of 


_mmunition when captured. 
January 28th.—Italian flying columns reached a point nearly 


.o0 miles north-west of Negelli. 









a > , : 
“_ Reports from Ras Kassa stated that the Italian efforts to re- 
fered apture positions near Makale (lost on January 21st-23rd) were 
made ontinuing, but without success. 





Ras Seyyum claimed that his men had penetrated into Western 
\game, where they had surprized small detachments of Italians. 
January 29th.—Ras Kassa reported that he was holding success- 



















fully, against Italian attacks, a fort at Shum Aberra, in South Tembien, 

veral which commanded the Adowa road. He also claimed to have captured 
23 guns and 125 machine guns during the fighting the previous week. 

—_ Ras Seyyum reported local successes against Italian columns on 

ns.” the way to Makale, with captures of supplies and ammunition. 

liens January 30th.—Troops were sent south to reinforce Ras Desta 

was n Sidamo, where heavy rain was reported. _ 

, February 1st.—An Abyssinian communiqué announced a victory 
—_ over the Italian forces in the Tembien, with the capture of 29 field 
bing guns, 175 machine guns, 18 tanks, and 2,600 rifles. One Blackshirt 

brigade was “* wiped out,” and the number of killed was stated to be 
: 000. 
hing The official statement added that the engagements near Dembeg- 
md wina (south-west of Aksum) and Abbi Addi during January, in which 

more than 12 tanks were captured and 3,000 Italians killed, “ were 





ill encounters by our troops. The battle in the Tembien sector, on 
the other hand, was the result of an offensive plan long and carefully 
prepared by the Italians. Our valiant soldiers inflicted on the invader 
1 terrible defeat. This, the first offensive in the military sense of the 
word, has failed pitiably.” 

It was stated unofficially in the capital that Ras Desta had been 
superseded by Dejasmatch Gabre Mariam, the Minister of the Interior. 

February 2nd.—According to reports from members of the Swedish 



























” Ambulance in the South, Ras Desta’s forces were dying of starvation, 
re and many thousands had deserted. 
on __ Ethiopian aeroplanes were stated to have flown over Central 
4 Sidamo a few days previously dropping pamphlets telling the popula- 
tion to obey Ras Desta until Dejasmatch Balcha, the former Governor 
n of Sidamo, and Dejasmatch Gabre Mariam arrived in the Province. 
aS Ethiopian reports claimed that Makale was almost surrounded, 
d and that its water supply bad been cut off. 
Afghanistan. 
2 January 31st.—Visit of the Foreign Minister to London, and state- 
. ment to the British Foreign Secretary. (See Great Britain). 
/ Austria. 
1 January 30th.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement published 





in the Neue Freie Presse and the London Times, said he had signed, 
in London, on January 29th, an agreement by which the foreign creditors 
of the Credit Anstalt would receive immediately a net amount of 60 
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million Austrian schillings, and 20 annual payments of 2 million: 
in definite settlement of their claims. 

He emphasized that the transfer of that considerable sum woyig 
be made in foreign currency without endangering the Austrian currency 
The Government had decided to reduce public expenditure considerabj, 
by its fundamental budgetary reform for the year 1936. 

February 4th.—Prince Starhemberg in Paris. (See France). 


Belgium. 

February 3rd.—Press estimates of the strength of Germany’: 
armed forces gave the number of the front line army as 2,280,009 
men by the end of 1936, and behind these covering troops numbering 


a million would be available. 


Bulgaria. 

January 27th.—The Government ordered the dissolution of the 
Macedonian National Committee (the central organization of legally 
established refugee unions). 

China. 

. January 25th.—A Mongol leader named Ni was reported to have 
been killed on January 23rd just south of Chiangpei, when he was 
returning to Kalgan after seeing Prince Teh. 

According to reports from Chahar, Mongol leaders, assisted by 
Manchukuo troops, had occupied nearly all of the Province north oi 
the Great Wall and established an independent régime at Chiangpei. 
It included part of Suiyuan. 

January 26th.—It was announced that the Nanking Government 
had agreed to the establishment of an Autonomous Council for Suiyuan. 

The Government issued, through the Embassies and Legations 
abroad, a summary of a statement from the Foreign Ministry in reply 
to Mr. Hirota’s speech of January 21st. This pointed out that in the 
autumn the Government had occasion to propose to the Japanese 
Government certain fundamental principles for the improvement of 
relations. Mr. Hirota considered that the Chinese proposals. were 
not impracticable in principle, but as a condition precedent China 
must concur in three points: (1) abandon her policy of playing one 
foreign nation against another ; (2) respect the de facto existence of 
Manchukuo ; and (3) act in concert with Japan in taking measures to 
check the Sovietization of China’s northern frontier regions. 

They considered these points to be too vague and asked Tokyo to 
substantiate them by concrete proposals. But Japan had so far made 
no further move in this connection, and it was not true, therefore, that 
China had indicated her concurrence with the three points. 

The Foreign Minister had recently proposed that negotiations 
should be conducted in the normal way through diplomatic channels 
and Mr. Hirota had agreed with this, so if negotiations could “ proceed 
on these lines, the relationship of the two nations will be capable of 
improvement.” 

. . January 27th.—According to reports from Dairen, the Japanese 
had begun a survey of the coal resources of Hopei and Shansi, with a 
view to developing the conversion of coal into oil. Their programme 
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Nillions was stated to provide for combining the Manchukuo and North China 
resources into one single pool, and extended over 10 years. 

Wengan, in Kweichow, fell to Ho Lung’s forces and martial law 
was proclaimed in Kweiyang. 

January 28th.—Fighting occurred near Peking between the police 
of the Autonomous régime and soldiery believed to belong to the bandit 
force of Liu Kwei-tang. Han Fu-chu offered a reward of 50,000 dollars 
for his capture, as he bad recently been looting on the western border 
of Hopei and in part of the demilitarized zone, and was believed to 
be intending to enter Shantung through southern Hopei. 

Kalgan was occupied by Japanese and Manchukuo forces. 

January 29th.—Ho Lung’s forces captured Kweiting, some 35 miles 
from Kweiyang. 

A body entitled the Peking Cultural National Salvation Associa- 
tion issued a manifesto declaring that the Hirota programme was 
“nothing but a plan to reduce China to the status of a colony, and 
will mean not only giving away the Northern Provinces, but also 
allowing enemy cavalry to overrun the whole country until we have 
become a subject nation.” 

January 30th.—The Japanese were reported to be pressing for the 
complete fiscal severance of North China from Nanking, involving 
the retention of the Customs, salt, postal and telegraph, railway, 
shipping and general tax revenues in Hopei and Chahar. 

Sung Cheh-yuan, chairman of the Hopei-Chahar Council, ordered 
the retention of the revenues from the Changlu salt fields, yielding 
nearly $27 million annually. (They were situated in the Demilitarized 
Zone, but Yin Ju-ken was reported to have raised the embargo he had 
imposed in return for a subsidy of $250,000 a month). 

It was learnt that Sung Cheh-yuan had previously ordered the 
Customs Commissioner in Tientsin to remit his revenues to Peking as 
from January 1st. The Commissioner had referred to the Inspector- 
General, who replied that attempts to interfere with the Customs could 
not be countenanced. (The Tientsin Customs revenue totalled some 

$41 million annually). ' 

January 31st.—The Nanking Government were understood to 
have agreed to the arrangement regarding the revenues of Hopei and 
Chahar, and also to the Hopei-Chahar Political Council receiving a 
part of the postal revenues. 

Japanese reports current in Peking stated that an understanding 
had been reached for the payment of one million dollars monthly to 
the Council from the Customs receipts. 

February 3vd.—Ho Lung’s forces were reported to be attacking 
Lung-li and Sifeng, east and north-east of Kweiyang. Yunnan troops 
and aeroplanes from Nanking arrived at the city to help the garrison, 
but the Kwangsi forces were stated to have declined to co-operate. 

The National Government announced the issue of a consolidation 
loan at 6 per cent. interest to fund outstanding domestic bonds, for 
the service of which the Customs revenues were insufficient ; also a 
6 per cent. recovery loan, to complete its new financial policy. 

February 4th.—The Kweichow troops claimed the recapture of 
Hsiuwen from the Communists. (It was some 20 miles north-west 
of Kweiyang). 
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Czechoslovakia. 

January 23rd.—Communication to Co-ordination Committee re 
guarantee of mutual assistance in the Mediterranean. (See League 
of Nations). 


Danzig Free City. 

January 22nd.—President of Senate’s statement before Coungij 
of the League. (See League of Nations). 

January 26th.—The official Danziger Vorposten, referring to the 
League settlement, said “‘ Our Government came from Geneva with 
only one black eye. Geneva completely disappointed the expecta. 
tions of the opposition. . . . We (the Nazis) will rule Danzig for man 
years undisturbed by anybody.” 


January 22nd.—The Cabinet resigned, Nessim Pasha explaining 
that he had taken office for the restoration of the 1923 Constitution 
and to prepare for the Election. His task was, therefore, completed. 

The King received the United Front leaders and to Nahas Pasha 
pointed out the desirability of appointing a Coalition Cabinet to 
negotiate with Great Britain. Nahas Pasha declined to form a Govern- 
ment on those lines, on the ground that coalitions were contrary to the 
Wafd’s policy and they had been tried before without success ; the 
members of the United Front had agreed, moreover, that a new 
Government should be formed from a Parliamentary majority. An 
interim Government was unnecessary, as the elections were impending. 

Nahas was understood to have given an undertaking that if the 
Wafd obtained a Parliamentary majority, the negotiating delegation 
would include members of the United Front. 

January 23rd.—The Wafd Executive endorsed Nahas Pasha’s 
refusal to form a Coalition Government. The King accordingly asked 
Nessim Pasha to carry on for the time being. 

January 27th.—Student demonstrations in Cairo, Mansura and 
Damanhur led to collisions with the police, and several people were 
wounded, some fatally. School strikes were also declared, and the 
University was closed. 

At one demonstration before the Royal Palace in Cairo shouts 
were raised for a Coalition Cabinet. 

January 29th.—Further disturbances occurred in Cairo, when 
Wafd students endeavoured to hold a “‘ council of war” in defiance 
of police orders. 

All secondary schools and training colleges in Lower Egypt, and 
in part of Upper Egypt, were closed. 

January 30th.—Ali Pasha Maher, the Chief of the Royal Cabinet, 
formed a Government, taking the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and 
the Interior himself. Abdel Wahab Pasha was Minister of Finance as 
before; Hassan Pasha Sabry, Commerce and Communications ; 
Hafez Pasha Hassan, Public Works; Sadek Pasha Wahba, Agri- 
culture ; Ahmed Pasha Ali, Justice; and Lewa Ali Sidky, Minister 
of Defence. 

The Cabinet was a neutral business Government, appointed to 
choose the delegation (to negotiate with Great Britain) selected from 
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‘he United Front, and the date of the Elections was deferred to 
ay and. 

My The parties all agreed to renounce electioneering, so that the 
treaty negotiations should be opened in an atmosphere free from 
arty strife. 

, The Government received a Note from the Italian Government 
protesting against the application of sanctions, and holding it re- 
sponsible for the measures adopted. The Italian Government 
reserved the right to demand an indemnity for moral and material 
damage suffered by Italian subjects. 

It also maintained that the League resolutions as regards eventual 
sllaboration of non-member States in no wise authorized one of these 
states to adopt measures in opposition to international engagements 
which bound it with the State against which such measures would 
e applied. 

January 31st.-It was understood that the personnel of the delegation 
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ining to negotiate with Great Britain had been decided upon. It consisted of 
ution six Wafdists, led by Nahas Pasha, and five others, t.e., Mahmud 
wa Pasha, Sidky Pasha, Shamsy Pasha, Issa Pasha, and Afifi Pasha. 
asha 
t to @® France. 
yern- January 22nd.—The Cabinet resigned, following the withdrawal 
) the of four Radical Ministers, M.: Herriot and the Ministers of Commerce, 
the the Interior, and the Merchant Marine. 
new M. Lebrun asked M. Laval to form a new Ministry, but he declined. 
An In a statement for publication he said that he had not sought power, 
ing. but had accepted it as a duty to his country. “I believe that I have 
the fulfilled my mission. The franc, which I was appointed to defend, 
tion is intact. The Budget, diminished by one-fifth, has been passed. 
. The measures taken in every direction are beginning to bear fruit, and 
1a’s the first signs of a recovery of industrial and agricultural activity are 
ked apparent.” 

In spite of grave difficulties appearing in the international field, 
ind “peace was maintained ; our obligations to the League were carried 
ere out; our friendships and our alliances were kept intact; the in- 
the dependence of our foreign policy was assured and reinforced. That 

is our record.” France remained mistress of her destinies. He would 
ats have carried on his task, but the maintenance of a close union between 

parties was essential for this, and that ‘ indispensable co-operation 
en was no longer possible ; a party has seen fit to forbid its representatives 
ce in the Cabinet to practise it.” 

In their letter of resignation the Radical Ministers said they were 
id impelled by fidelity to their party and honesty towards M. Laval to 
; resign, as they could no longer secure for him the support of their 
t, friends. 

id It was believed in many quarters that their real objection to 





M. Laval was in respect of foreign policy, on the ground that he had 
given Signor Mussolini a “ free hand” in Abyssinia when in Rome 
in January, 1935. 

January 237d.—The President asked M. Herriot to form a Ministry, 
but he refused. M. Delbos was also asked and refused. As this made 
it clear that the Radicals were not prepared to assume responsibility 
for office, the President accordingly aimed at the constitution of 
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a Government which, though Radical in origin, should have ¢), 
greatest degree of detachment from the parties and personalities 9; 
the Chamber. 

He, therefore, asked M. Sarraut, who provisionally accepted 
with a view to securing a “ neutral ’’ Cabinet, to hold the scales unt; 
the elections. 

January 24th.—M. Sarraut formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio 
of the Interior himself. M. Flandin was Foreign Minister: y 
Régnier, Minister of Finance; M. Delbos, Justice ; General Mauriy 
War; M. Pietri, Marine; M. Déat, Air; M. Bonnet, Commerce 
M. Thellier, Agriculture ; M. Chautemps, Public Works; M. Frossard 
Labour; M. Mandel, Posts and Telegraphs and Alsace-Lorraine: 
M. Stern, Minister of the Colonies; and M. Paul-Boncour, Ministe; 
of State in charge of League of Nations Affairs. 

The Cabinet was predominantly Radical, with the Right ani 
the supporters of M. Laval excluded. 

January 26th.—M. Flandin, who as Chairman of the Democrati, 
Alliance was criticized by the party for joining a “ Left ” Govern. 
ment, informed a meeting of the Alliance that he had ‘never beep 
in disagreement with M. Laval on the subject of foreign policy. The, 
had only differed on points of detail or on methods. M. Sarraut 
he also explained, had never been at the service of the Front Populaire, 
and had presided over the 1928 elections as Minister of the Interior 
with notable impartiality. 

The Alliance accordingly voted a resolution friendly to the new 
Government. 

A movement of revolt against it was, however, started among the 
Left-wing Radicals, owing to the inclusion of two or three “tre- 
actionaries ” (M. Thellier was regarded as an ally of the Croix de Feu, 
and M. Nicolle was also distrusted as a industrial magnate). 

M. Herriot issued a statement on foreign policy in which he said 
he was not an extreme advocate of sanctions, which he considered 
should be applied by the international tribunal with moderation, as 
they were by national tribunals in the case of breaches of national 
law. But the principle which France had consistently defended could 
not be called in question. France had been sponsor of Abyssinia on 
her entry into the League, and she could not now abandon her. 

The press of the Right also started a campaign against the Cabinet, 
especially the Action Francaise and the Echo de Paris. 

January 30th.—The Premier read the Ministerial Declaration in 
the Chamber. As to foreign policy he said their efforts would have no 
other object than the maintenance and organization of peace within 
the framework of the League, whether it was a question of Belgium, 
of the Little Entente, of Italy, of Poland, of the U.S.S.R., -or of 
England. 

They would work to promote a settlement of the Abyssinian 
problem “ under the egis of the Geneva institution and in ‘a spirit of 
friendly understanding.” 

In a friendly reference to Germany, he said: ‘* the good-will of 
Republican France is ready to meet all pacific intentions, in the front 
rank of which France sincerely hopes to find that of Germany.” 

Anglo-French agreement was “ the essential guarantee of peace 
in Europe.” The references to the financial situation included a 
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oromise to “ maintain the franc in the state of stability which we mean 
(0 defend.” 

The Declaration ended with a passage emphasizing the sovereignty 
‘ the laws of the Republic, the single authority of the executive 
ower, and its. duty to ensure civic discipline and domestic peace 


ave the 
lities of 
















cepted 
es until wainst all comers. 

During the debate M. Herriot explained his resignation by saying 
ortfolio ‘hat he and his friends had been loaded with insults and were unable 
Tr; M to reply to them. He was not a fanatical supporter of sanctions ; but, 
faurin, now that the British had at last accepted the French view of collective 
merce curity, was this, he asked, the moment to abandon it ? 

Ossard They were determined to go as far as their League engagements 
Taine ; Jlowed them in friendship for Italy, but France had pronounced for 
Inister collaboration against conquest when she supported the entry of 

\byssinia into the League ; and she had put her signature to Article 16 
t and {the Covenant. In any case, what was the alternative to collective 

security ? Was it not the law of the jungle ? ” 

Crati Speaking at the meeting of the Bank of France the Governor 
Vern- said there had been a drop of 16,000 million francs in the gold reserves 





juring 1935, from 82 to 66 thousand millions. There had, however, 
been a distinct improvement in the latter part of the year, and they 
were determined to defend the franc with the greatest possible energy. 
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Taut 
laire, Of the drop in reserves hoarding alone accounted for 2,000 millions, 
rior ind the total reduction did not represent a permanent exodus, since 
during seven months the movement had been favourable. The real 
new ause was two violent attacks, in May and November, chiefly due to 
nervousness. The practical effect had been the diminution of the gold 
the cover ratio from 80.6 per cent. to 71.44 per cent. 
Te- The practical stability of the chief foreign currencies was a con- 
Feu, tributing factor in the improvement of trade and production. “ The 
final stabilization of the great currencies,” he concluded, “ is still for 
said us the ultimate goal of monetary policy. Upon this, in fact, depends 
red the re-establishment of international exchange, without which no 
as general or durable prosperity can exist.” 
nal A Nazi “* Brown House ” was opened in Paris by the German Nazi 
uld colony, numbering some 500 persons. 
on January 31st.—The debate on the Government’s policy ended with 
a vote of confidence being passed by 361 votes to 165. This followed 
et, M. Sarraut’s speech explaining the composition of his Ministry, which 
he said, was necessarily a heterogeneous one, since it was designed for 
in conciliation. He gave the Left definite assurances regarding foreign 
no policy, saying that the views of the Government had found magnificent 
in expression in M. Herriot’s speech of the previous day. They believed 
n, absolutely in the need for the League because they believed in the 
ot need for collective security. 
Referring to the leagues he said the Government would defend 
n internal peace against all violent disturbers by imposing respect for 
Mt the law of the Republic. 





The King of Rumania and M. Titulescu arrived in Paris. 

February 2nd.—A series of conversations took place in Paris 
between the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, the King of 
Rumania, M. Titulescu, M. Litvinoff, and the Yugoslav Minister. 
February 3rd.—Following further discussions with King Carol 
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and M. Titulescu it was stated in Paris that the close relationship 
between France and the Little Entente had been re-established with 
all its former force. 

M. Flandin saw the Albanian, Lithuanian, and Turkish Foreign 
Ministers, and was afterwards received by the King of Bulgaria. 

February 4th—The Foreign Minister saw Prince Starhemberg 
and Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, while the Minister of Finance saw the 
Rumanian Finance Minister. 

Prince Starhemberg was understood to have given an assurance 
that the monarchist question would not be raised unless a suitable 
moment arrived, and there would then be full consultation with the 
Succession States. 

On the subject of Austrian independence he was stated to have 
said that he still attached value to Italian support, but added that 
they hoped to be able to count upon the Little Entente also. 


Germany. 


January 22nd.—Statement before League Council by President 
of Danzig Senate. (See League of Nations). 

January 23rd.—Semi-official commentary on the Danzig disput 
stated that the League was apparently trying to restore its prestige 
by an arbitrary display of authority, and “ precisely that body which 
has hitherto shown so little readiness to intervene in the numerous 
cases of injustice in the world now appeals smugly, with exaggerated 
enthusiasm, for law, in order to over-ride the well-founded decisions 
of the highest legal instance of Danzig.” 

Several papers printed prominently extracts from a British and 
some French papers which protested against the League’s interference 
in the internal affairs of Danzig. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, commenting on the British memorandum 
on the Franco-British Staff conversations, suggested that it was intended 
to clear the way for coming negotiations on an air pact, and said: 
“We take it therefore as an omen, as a diplomatic gesture, but only 
as that.” 

January 24th.—The Foreign Minister gave a statement to the 
press in which he said they wished to be on the best of terms with the 
Baltic States, but were bound to be influenced by the treatment which 
Germans received there. The condition for the restoration of normal 
relations with Lithuania would be that the autonomy rights of the 
Memellanders were respected fully. 

The recent Latvian law affecting the German guilds had put a 
strain on relations with Latvia. Germany could not accept that the 
process of consolidating the State should be carried out primarily at 
the expense of the German inhabitants. 

In a speech at Cologne Dr. Goebbels said that though the situa- 
tion was already “ 100 per cent. in order,” it would be incomparably 
better in the future. There were certain minor inconveniences, but 
in 10 years’ time these would be “‘ pleasant recollections, for then we 
shall have success before our eyes.” 

He also said that now, if they heard an aeroplane in the night, 
they knew it was a German one; “if a regiment marches past, you 
can say: ‘ This is my army.’ ” 


‘““Our programme,” he continued, “is not yet complete. I can 
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only say what I have said to show you what is coming. We are now 
playing the overture, and it is one with many light motifs. One only 
takes the world into one’s confidence when one has a fait accompli to 
show. Had we revealed the story of our army prematurely, other 
armies might have marched in. We worked, and nobody was able 
to pry 
. ‘y did not believe that the League of Nations would bring 
peace. Their motto was: “ Double sewn is stronger.” 

January 25th.—Colonel Beck, who was in Berlin, saw the Foreign 
Minister and General Géring. 

January 26th.—Addressing students from all parts of Germany 
at Munich Herr Hitler said: ‘* The old German Emperors welded the 
country together at the cost of tribal and regional independence. We 
are doing the same to-day. Many people ask why we are abolishing 
the German States. I can only answer: ‘I do not know why we are 
doing this. I only know that I must do it. You lose the past and 


gain the future.’ ” 
As to the Colonial question, he said: ‘It is nowadays believed 
































ident 

that the task of colonization is to make undeveloped peoples in- 
pute dependent, but no one is eager to act on this by granting them 
stige independence. We must bear in mind that India did not send a 
hich deputation imploring the English to teach them how to walk. On 
TOUS the contrary, it was the English who went out to India in order to 
ated teach the natives the correct British way of walking. This could 
ions not be effected without pain and trouble. In 150 years the aim was 

achieved, and the Indians learned to walk in the true British style.” 
and He also said: ‘* The white race is destined to rule. It has the 
nee unconscious urge to rule. This urge arises from its heroic conception 

of life, which is entirely non-pacifist. After all, what a great states- 
um man said is true, that the British Empire was built up by adventurers. 
led To-day American professors dispute the justification of this conception, 
d: but when the white race abandons the foundations of its rule over 
ly the world it will lose that rule.” 

: The German press contained no report of the passages regarding 

he colonies. 
he A letter, drawn up at the Fulda Conference of Roman Catholic 
h Bishops on January gth, was read out from all their pulpits throughout 





the country. It condemned the “‘ new heathenism ” which was being 
propagated, and declared that nothing could prevent them from 
fulfilling their essential task—to testify to the sacred Catholic faith— 
because thus they served not only the Church and Christ, but also 
the people and the Fatherland. 

Catholics were asked to stand firm, and not to attend dangerous 
home gatherings or training camps. 

January 28th.—It was learnt that the Government protested to 
the Latvian Government on January 22nd against legislation affecting 
the German guilds there passed at the end of 1935. 

Reply of the Latvian Premier. (See Latvia). 

January 29th.—Addressing the Silesian Chamber of Commerce at 
Breslau Dr. Schacht said the Versailles Diktat had broken up 
ec a lly independent industries and so destroyed many economic 
values. 

The Fiihrer’s rearmament programme had created work, and a 
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further success of Nazi policy was that men in industry, employer anq 
employed, could speak again as man to man, could work side by side 
iu mutual respect, and that the distinction between brain and manya/ 
workers had disappeared. 

January 30th.—A decree was issued to replace the Order dated 
March roth, 1914, defining the occasions on which, in the event of 
their intervening to maintain public security, the armed forces were 
empowered to use their weapons in time of peace. They might be 
used “‘ without further question ’’ in the following circumstances: to 
repulse an attack or a threat implying physical danger, or to break 
down resistance ; to enforce obedience to an order to lay down arms 
or to disperse (in the case of a demonstration) ; against prisoners 
attempting to escape, though warned that it would mean the use of 
arms; to protect persons or objects entrusted to their guard; and 
to stop persons who, despite an order to halt, attempted to avoid by 
flight compliance with orders. 

Article 3 concerned the use of arms to quell disturbances within 
the armed forces ; and Article 4 stated that firearms were to be used 
only if side-arms proved insufficient. When, in case of attack or 
resistance, arms or other dangerous instruments had been employed 
the use of firearms was permitted without special order. 

The order was dated January 17th, and was signed by the Fiihrer 
and the Minister of Defence. 

Addressing the Old Guard of his S.A. at the celebration in Berlin 
of the third anniversary of his accession to office, Herr Hitler said 
the German people had gained a unity that would have reactions in 
the distant future. The movement was not bound up with one 
personality ; it would never die, but would continue to lead Germany, 
and Germany would never again relapse into the condition of ignominy 
which they had had to experience. 

What made them strong was not a mechanical organization, but 
the power which lay in the idea of their movement. Some called it 
sound understanding, others called it instinct. They called it faith, 
confidence, conviction. A Nazi was not born, but was trained, and 
trained himself, and in future every German must take this path oi 
training in order to become a sincere and effective National-Socialist. 
Gradually one people would come into existence, one spirit, one will, 
one energy. 

Just as they continually preached peace within the country they 
wanted to be a peace-loving element among the other countries. They 
sought peace because they loved peace; but the world must realize 
that Germany would be peace-loving as only one people could be if 
her honour was not touched. 

In this the third year of the régime the German people had had 
their honour restored before the world. They were now free and self- 
confident citizens of the world. That had not been achieved without 
sacrifice. For thousands of years the German people had had to make 
sacrifices in its fight to live. Too often the sacrifice had been in vain. 
To-day, however, the Nazi movement could offer the people the 
guarantee that their sacrifices had not been wasted, and that a new 
life would be won. 

Statement ve transit traffic by rail to East Prussia. (See Poland). 

January 31st.—A Trade Agreement was signed with Denmark, 
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»y which the latter country was to purchase industrial products from 
Germany in return for increased sales of agricultural products. 
February 1st.—In a speech at Dortmund Herr Rosenberg criti- 
-ized the alleged achievements of the Soviet authorities in their efforts 
4) raise the standard of living of the industrial workers, and declared 
that the people of Russia were brutally oppressed. Every thinking 
German worker knew, he said, that a people could enjoy social freedom 
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ght be only when it enjoyed external freedom, and they could only be free 
= to externally when they depended on their own might. 

freak February 2nd.—Figures published in Munich showed that 65.11 
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per cent. of the parents had registered their children for the un- 
jenominational schools, and 34.89 per cent. for the Confessional 
schools. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Munich, in a Pastoral read in 
the pulpits, protested against methods alleged to have been used by 
Nazi agents to persuade parents not to register their children for the 
Confessional schools. 
Polish protest against 
January 29th. (See Poland). 
February 3rd.—Figures collected by representatives of the foreign 
press showed that by the end of 1936 the organization of the 36 
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passages in Dr. Schacht’s speech of 
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~_ divisions (say 550,000 men) announced by Herr Hitler on May Ist 

erlin would be completed. The ‘total of trained or partly trained men 
said Germany could put into the field by then would be 1,600,000, 1.¢., 

1s in 550,000 regulars, plus some 800,000 who would have done eight weeks’ 
one training, and 250,000 young conscripts. 

any. The Air Force had already reached parity with the British Air 

niny Force, and factories were being organized to attain a production of 
|,000 planes per annum. 

but February 4th.—Murder of Nazi leader in Switzerland. (See 

d it Switzerland). 

ith, The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an article expressing a belief in 

and British sympathy for Germany’s position in Europe, discounted the 
of possibility of England joining a block with France and Russia for 

ist. German encirclement, except as the result of an incredible and unlikely 

‘ll. blunder, or a “catastrophic mistake,” in German foreign policy. 

The grouping of London, Paris and Moscow probably arose from 
ey French security desires, plus British considerations regarding the 
ey Far East. Were distrust of certain aspects of German policy removed, 
ze England would show more clearly her dislike of French policy in 
if Europe. She was already attempting to prevent the tendencies 

towards this grouping developing into an Anglo-Frénch-Russian 
ud alliance policy directed against Germany. 
f- ‘Our highest interest,” said the article, “ demands that we 
it support this English effort through our own attitude. This can 





happen in two ways: first, through a correspondingly practical policy 
in difficult situations; secondly, by overcoming those coalition 
tendencies with the help of honest collective work which is not 
extravagant in its objects.” 

_ If the League were to provide machinery for sincere co-operation 
it must be kept free from regional alliances bound up with military 
arrangements. No equivalent in security could be offered to Germany 
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for British air bases in France and Belgium, or for Russian air support 
of Czechoslovakia. 

As to the tasks of the League, Germany would not shatter any 
sincere attempt at reduction of armaments. But it could not fy 
expected that Germany should disarm when other States sought to 
compensate themselves through alliances for the absolute power 
which each must lose by reduction of armaments. 

Referring to treaty revision, the paper said that, with reparations 
and the military clauses out of the way, there were only a few pro- 
visions left which were one-sided and, therefore, not recognized by 
Germany. These were: the internationalized German rivers: the 
misery in Danzig and Memel; the one-sided regulation of the 
demilitarized zone—which could only be maintained so long as the 
Locarno Treaty was not destroyed by military agreements or other 
arrangements; the one-sided institution of mandates, introduced 
only to deprive Germany of her colonies ; and revision of the League 
Covenant by disconnecting it from the Treaty. 

Germany could not be satisfied with access to the raw materials 
of other people’s colonies, because of the foreign exchange difficulty, 
and so far she had been offered everything but possession. 


Great Britain. 


January 22nd.—Circulation of memorandum on the exchange 
of views with France and other countries re mutual support in the 
Mediterranean. (See League of Nations). 

January 24th.—Italian Note of protest against British memor- 
andum. (See Italy). 

January 29th.—King Edward received in audience the German 
Foreign Minister, the Vice-Chancellor of Austria, the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, and the Foreign Ministers 
of Spain and Portugal. He also received the British Foreign Secretary. 

The Prime Minister received visits from M. Litvinoff, Prince 
Starhemberg, M. Titulescu, M. de Kanya, Dr. Montero (Portugal), 
and Baron von Neurath. 

The Foreign Secretary saw the King of Bulgaria, the King of 
Rumania, the French and German Foreign Ministers, the Belgian 
Prime Minister, Prince Starhemberg, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
and the Foreign Ministers of Portugal and Afghanistan. 

A special meeting of the Atlantic Shipping Conference opened 
in London. 

January 30th.—The King received Mr. Norman Davis and the 
Foreign Ministers of Afghanistan, Hungary and Turkey. 

The Foreign Secretary saw Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, and the 
Foreign Ministers of Albania, Lithuania, and Turkey. He also had 
a prolonged conversation with M. Litvinoff. 

January 31st.—The Foreign Secretary received a visit from the 
Afghan Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was in London on an official 
mission. The Minister explained the foreign policy of his country 
and described the peaceful conditions established by King Zahir Shah. 

February 4th.—The Stationery Office issued a White Paper con- 
taining documents, etc., of the League proceedings in the Abyssinian 
dispute from October 7th to January 22nd. Cmd. 5071; also one 
containing Mr. Eden’s Memorandum of January 22nd onthe enquiries 
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Support made by the British Government re collective support in the Mediter- 


ranean, together with the replies of the other Governments and a 
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January 29th.—The first committee of the Conference met, and 
was attended by Japanese observers. The Chairman, after recalling 
the British proposals for qualitative limitation made in March, 1932, 
at Geneva, said that, as the discussions since had shown that they 
were not likely to be accepted, he would now put forward the following 
jgures as a basis of discussion : Capital ships, 35,000 tons and 14 inch 
guns, with a possible reduction of 2 to 3,000 tons in this displacement. 


as the 

Other Aircraft carriers, 22,000 tons, and 6.1 inch guns. A-class cruisers, 
duced no more to be built during the period of agreement. B-class cruisers, 
eague 7,500 to 8,000 tons, with 6.1 inch guns. Submarines, 2,000 tons and 
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5.1 inch guns. Destroyers, 1,850 tons and 5.1 inch guns. 
These figures were accepted as a basis, and it was decided to refer 
the matter to a technical sub-committee, which would examine all 


culty 
technical questions such as definitions. 
Mr. Norman Davis said the U.S.A. would like to see the life of 
battleships extended from 20 to 26 years. 
ange January 31st.—The First Committee adopted the report of the 
the frst technical sub-committee on exchange of information and notifi- 
cation of yearly building programmes. The clauses regarding this 
no! information, etc., were drafted so as to be appropriate not merely to 
a four-Power treaty, but to a more general agreement. They provided 
man that each Power should, in the first four months of each year, inform 
eign the others of the new vessels to be laid down, with full details of ton- 
ters nages, guns, armour, etc. 
ry. Keels of new ships would not be laid down until at least four 
nce months had elapsed since the notification. 
al). The Committee then set up a second technical sub-committee, to 
report on the definitions of the various categories of ships, methods 
of of arriving at the figure for “‘ standard displacement,” etc., age limits 
an to be applied to each category, and qualitative limitations to 
er. be included in the treaty. 



























Greece. 

January 24th.—General Kondylis, in a statement to the press, 
threatened that if the Venizelists were successful at the elections he 
raat party would not allow the Government to pass into their 

ands. 

January 26th.—The General Election was held and heavy polls 
were recorded. 

January 28th.—The final results of the Election gave the Venizelists 
and their allies, 142 seats; 1.e., Liberals, 127; Republicans and 
Agrarians, 12; and Independent Liberals, 3. 

The anti-Venizelists secured 143 seats; i.e., Popular Party 
(Tsaldarist), 69 seats; supporters of Kondylis and Theotokis, 63 ; 
Party of Free Opinion (Metaxas), 7; and Macedonian Revisionists, 4. 
The Communists obtained 15 seats. Of the total votes cast (1,267,440) 
the Venizelists received 551,507, and the anti-Venizelists, 596,266. 
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January 29th.—The Cabinet resigned, the Premier advising the 
King to.send for M. Sophoulis, the Liberal leader. 

His. Majesty asked M. Demerjis to remain in office for the time 
being. 

January 31st.—General Kondylis died in Athens. 

The Armed Forces were understood to be insisting that the existing 
composition of the Corps of Officers should not be changed by the 
reinstatement of even a limited number of those who were retired 
after the revolt of March, 1935. 

February 1st.—The Officers’ Corps expressed to the King their 
“ devout hope ”’ that there would be no reinstatements, accompanying 
it with a declaration of fidelity to his Majesty. e 

The King was understood to have commanded the Minister oj 
War to issue an order to all officers forbidding them to communicate 
with politicians, and advising them to keep strictly to their military 
duties. 

February 3rd.—The Eliftheron Gnome published an_ interview 
with Signor Mussolini, in which he was reported to have said that 
Greece had bound herself to England’s chariot, although she had a 
treaty with Italy. “Let her not forget,” he said, “that we are 
neighbours with adjacent shores, and that if to-morrow there is an 
explosion—which I do not desire—Greece has no interest in being 
confronted with an angry Italy.” 


Hungary. 
February 4th.—The Budapest police arrested several persons 
alleged to be directing a Communist movement, under the instructions 


of the Comintern. Some of the arrested men were stated to be engaged 
in military espionage. 


Italy. 

January 22nd.—Report re capture of Negelli. (See Abyssinia). 

January 23rd.—The British Memorandum to the League Council 
on mutual assistance in the Mediterranean was published in the press, 
which expressed the opinion that the document justified the charge 
that the British precautions had been taken exclusively on the initiative 
of Britain herself and in anticipation of any deliberation by the League. 

Such action was quite outside the province of the League and was 
unjustified, as it assumed unprovoked aggression by Italy in spite ol 
the repeated assurances given by Signor Mussolini that he had no 
intention of attacking Great Britain. 

It was announced that an organization of Pre-Ballilas had been 
formed, in which boys of under six years of age were being enrolled. 

January 24th.—The Government issued a reply to the British 
Memorandum on the military understandings between Britain and 
other countries. This stated that it made the most formal reserves 
and a protest regarding the interpretation and application of para. 3 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. It maintained that, before the exchange 
of views, measures of an extraordinary character were taken by a Power 
extraneous to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and were not communicated 
to the League, while the examination of the dispute by the Council 
was still pending and before there was any possibility of reference to 
Article. 16. 
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The military understandings had been reached in expectation of 
, hypothesis which must be considered not only arbitrary, but wholly 
unfounded, in view of the message given to the Italian nation on 
October 2nd to the effect that everything had been done to prevent 
the conflict from spreading to Europe. 

The French replies had made it clear that the French obligation 
to render assistance was made dependent on decisions taken or about 


time 






isting 
V the 











tired 

to be taken by the League. Such a decision on the part of the League 
their had never been taken, as the application of economic and financial 
Ving measures in the case of the conflict had not been discussed by the 

Council or the Assembly as such. 

T of The fact that a Government, a member of the League, but not 
Cate a party to the dispute should take individual initiatives could not 
tary help European security, and did not appear to conform to the spirit 





of the Covenant. 
January 26th.—The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the Franco- 


British consultations, suggested that they had resulted in a “ secret 





‘lew 
hat 











da wilitary treaty,” and said that, while Italy was loyally concerning 

are herself with peace in Europe, “‘another country has made an alliance 

an of war—without any League authorization—against the State that 

ing has declared her desire to prevent a colonial action turning into a 
European conflict. If the secret military agreements concern the 
Rhine also, with direct reference to Germany, they upset the balance 
of Locarno and constitute a motive for grave anxiety.” 

ns Whether they concerned only the hypothesis of a conflict with 

ns Italy or not, the “* setting in motion of military agreements of which 






the British memorandum talks would be such as to determine fatally 
the definite crumbling of the Locarno system.” 

January 28th—A Royal Decree was issued authorizing the con- 
stitution of the Metallic Ores Corporation, with a capital of 20 million 
lire, to meet “‘ the urgent necessity of providing for the development 
of the national production of metallic ores”’ by financing research 
for them within the country. The capital was to be furnished by the 
State, though 40 per cent. might be taken up by financial houses. 

January 30th.—Addressing a meeting of the Cabinet Signor 
Mussolini said that the Italian Memorandum on the Franco-British 
consultations had ‘“‘ re-established beyond a shadow of a doubt the 
truth behind the facts connected with the concentration of part of 
the British Home Fleet in the Mediterranean.” 

In Africa, he said, their troops had nothing to fear from the 
Abyssinian rains; 100,000 of them had already lived and worked 
through a year’s rainy season “ without any inconvenience worth 
mentioning.” At the same time, at home the armed forces were being 
trained for all eventualities. The younger generation must follow 
the example of the men in East Africa, and every male from 11 to 32 
years of age would have a special identity book in which his military 
and physical preparation would be recorded during the 21 years he 
was liable to be called upon to fight. 

The “ soldier-citizen ” would undergo special examinations cover- 
ing his intellectual, political, military and sporting activities during 
his 11th, 14th and 18th years, and again after service with the colours. 
He also announced that 50,000 labourers were to be sent to East Africa 
to guarantee and perfect the lines of communication. 
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A decree was issued requisitioning the entire production of woo} 
another provided for the concession of import licences on a large sca\, 
for lubricants, material for making explosives and other munition; 
A third increased the tax on bachelors. “ 

Among other military measures were schemes for: (a) reorganizing 
the commands of the Carabinieri; (4) establishing permanently 4 
fifth Alpine Division ; and (c) increasing from five to eight the territoria) 
defence commands. These measures were to place no additiona| 
burdens on the Treasury. 

Protest in Cairo against application of sanctions. (See Egypt), 

January 31st.—It was learnt that the Foreign Under-Secretary 
had sent to Geneva a series of photographs of Italian and Eritrean soldier: 
alleged to have been wounded by soft-nosed bullets, and others purport. 
ing to illustrate barbaric mutilations perpetrated by Ethiopian troops 

Swedish denial of report ve finding of ammunition in the Red 
Cross lorries. (See Sweden). 

February 1st.—The Popolo d'Italia, in an article attributed to 
the Duce, “ appealing to the students of Europe,” said Europe was 
‘* sliding over the inclined plane of sanctions at the end of which is 
war.” It was time to establish the responsibility of the bloodthirsty 
politicians who would not fight themselves, but sent the students to 
war ; they were preparing the most frightful conflict. 

‘“‘ If these sanctions are extended,” it continued, “ if the satanic 
oppression of the Imperialists and of the bloodthirsty _ sects 
of Europe have their way, Europe will inevitably fall into the most 
unjustified and terrible war that humanity has ever seen. 

** The embargo on oil will end at a certain moment in the blockade, 
and the blockade will mean war, which will be fought on the Alps and 
on the various rivers of Europe. Some believe that the war of many 
against Italy may be an easy one. They are mistaken. Italy will 
defend herself with all means, and has been long prepared to face 
any eventuality.” 

It was added that the sentence of the League was a fraud; the 
judges were subjected to pressure and threats. All European students 
were urged to “‘ unite and form a solid block against the incendiaries, 
oil kings, Imperialists and Bolshevists.”” Above the diabolical intrigues 
of diplomats, announcing super-sanctions, “‘ the youth of Europe must 
throw a bridge of understanding and salvation.” 

The Duce, in a lengthy speech to the Fascist Grand Council, 
explained the “ politico-military situation,” while Marshal de Bono 
and Sefior Grandi also spoke. 

It was stated authoritatively in Rome that during the recent 
fighting in Southern Tembien all that fell into the hands of the enemy 
was three guns and a few machine guns. 

February 3rd.—Turkish reply to Note of January 11th ve Treaty 
of May, 1928. (See Turkey). 

A Royal Decree announced the creation of a Technical Corporative 
Committee for the control of all liquid fuels throughout the country. 
Among other things it was to draw up a plan for the production of 
substitute fuels by the utilization of all possible raw materials. 

Interview with Signor Mussolini published. (See Greece). 

The Foreign Under-Secretary received a visit from the Swedish 
Minister, who was understood to have pointed out that, by the Geneva 
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convention, a medical unit in the field was permitted to carry 


















sok ammunition for its own defence. ; 
itions Signor Suvich was stated to have replied that 27 cases could only 
- be regarded as an excessive quantity for a medical mission. 
nizing February 4th—Publication of Italian Note of January 24th re 
tly mutual support in the Mediterranean. (See Great Britain). 
torial February 5th.—A prolonged session of the Grand Council ended 
ional with the adoption of a resolution to the effect that having examined 
the political events of December the Council “ finds its line of conduct, 
pt), which was inspired by a preliminary reserve in face of the Franco- 
stary British plan, fully justified ; considers the recent victories of our arms 
diers on the Eritrean and Somaliland fronts as the prevailing and de- 
port. termining factors of the situation ; renews its firm decision to reach 
ops the objectives for which the military effort was taken, sure of inter- 
Red preting in this way the spirit of the fighting forces and the conscious 
will of the Italian people.” 
| to The Council also examined the internal situation and “ fixed the 
Was line of counter-action in case of a further aggravation of sanctions.” 
As to foreign trade, it recognized in trade with abroad “ a sanction 






of public interest, which justifies the direct control of the corporative 


State.” 








, a 
ores ~_— 26th.—Chinese reply to Mr. Hirota’s speech of 
os january 21st. (See China). 
- January 27th.—Reports re Japanese survey of coal resources of 
Hopei and Shansi. (See China). 
le, January 29th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to Herr 
nd Hitler’s remarks about the white races, on January 26th, said his ideas 





were naturally offensive to the Japanese, who could not conceive that 


it was their destiny to be ruled by whites. 

February 4th.—Foreign Office officials stated that the troubles 
on the frontier of Manchukuo and the U.S.S.R. arose from the fact 
that the boundaries were disputed, and asked why the Soviet refused 


to take part in a delimitation commission. 









Latvia. 
January 28th.—Protest by German Government against legis- 
lation affecting minority. (See Germany). 

The Premier replied to the protest by stating that the matter 
was a purely domestic one, and that in the dissolution of the guilds 
no discrimination had been made between German and Latvian 
societies. (The guilds were replaced by organizations controlled by 


the corporate chambers). 


League of Nations. 
January 22nd.—The Committee of Eighteen decided to appoint a 


committee of experts to examine the conditions governing the 
trade in and transport of petroleum and its residues with a view to 
reporting on the effectiveness of extending the embargo to them. 
It was understood that this committee should be composed of 
representatives of the oil-exporting and oil-transporting countries. 
The Council received the report of the Committee of Thirteen, 


which followed the lines indicated previously. 
A memorandum from the British Government was circulated to 
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the Co-ordination Committee on the exchange of views on Mutua! 

. . : al 
support in the Mediterranean. The countries consulted were France 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

In reply to a request for elucidation on certain points the Frenc) 
Government had stated that it interpreted the obligation unde, 
Article 16 as implying unlimited solidarity of action in the matter o; 
military, naval and air assistance, and added that the British Gover. 
ment seemed itself to share this view, since it offered the French 
Government the assurance that it would not take the initiative in an; 
measure against Italy which was not in conformity with decisions 
taken by the League in full agreement with France. 

It was ultimately confirmed “in the clearest and most precise 
manner ”’ that in the case contemplated (an attack by Italy on England 
by reason of the latter’s collaboration in the international actioy 
taken by the League) the French support of Great Britain was ful}; 
assured. 

The British Government took the opportunity, in the Memor. 
andum, of denying most explicitly the truth of suggestions that tl 
conversations between naval and military staffs had concerned anything 
beyond the position in the Mediterranean (7.e., the north-eastern 
frontier of France). 

Similar enquiries had been made to the other three countries, 
and the replies received had left no doubt as to their readiness faith. 
fully to apply all their obligations under the Covenant. 

At the meeting of the Council Mr. Eden, as rapporteur on the 
Danzig report, described the situation in the Free City as one of 
exceptional gravity as concerning the relations with the League, and 
said events had given rise to doubts as to whether the Government 
was acting in good faith or with good will. 

The Council’s recommendations to the Senate, made in September, 
had not been carried out, in spite of the assurances given to it by the 
President of the Senate that that body would take appropriate measures. 
The decision not to carry them out had been announced at a meeting 
of the Volkstag, in a speech the effect of which could only be to creat: 
an atmosphere of hostility and resentment towards the Council. 

Mr. Eden then asked for the views of the Council members 

The French, Danish, Spanish, Polish and Soviet delegates all 
considered that the law must be respected, some of them pointing out 
that the responsibility for the normal working of the Danzig Con- 
stitution lay with the Council. The Polish delegate, however, showed 
some reserve and pointed out that the League’s guarantee must not 
prevent the Senate from having a certain freedom of action. 

Herr Greiser, the President of the Senate, denied that there was 
any lack of good-will, and maintained that the difficulties were due 
rather to a divergence of opinion between the jurists appointed by the 
League and those who spoke in the name of the Free Citv. 

The Council had made six recommendations. Four had been put 
into effect, and the matters covered by the other two were not of 
outstanding importance, politically. 

For twelve years Danzig had been the powder magazine of Europe 
The Nazi Party had removed that powder, thereby contributing to 
the maintenance of peace. Danzig could not be expected to yield 
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her rights to political considerations, but was prepared to co-operate 
to find the desired issue, he concluded. 

The Council adopted the report of the Mandates Commission, 
noting in particular assurances given by France and Great Britain 
regarding commercial equality in mandated territories. It reserved 
the right to study the views expressed by Japan on that subject. 

It was decided that the special committee on measures to be 
taken regarding assistance to refugees should consist of representatives 
of Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

January 23rd.—The Council adopted the report of the Committee 
of Thirteen, and took note of its declaration that though there was no 
prospect at the moment for conciliation within the framework of the 


League, it was open to either side to present proposals. 
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gland Baron Aloisi was present, but did not vote. 

Ction The Co-ordination Committee received communications from the 

fully Czech and Rumanian Governments stating that the Notes from the 
Greek, Turkish and Yugoslav Governments on mutual assistance in 

mor- the Mediterranean had been sent after consultation with them, and 

t th they were in complete agreement with their contents. 

hing "A committee of 11 members was set up to examine means for 

ters improving contracts relating to international loans which might be 
issued in the future. 

ries, The Council dealt with the dispute between Uruguay and the 

1th. U.S.S.R.,and M. Litvinoff, after expressing his own disbelief in the 
existing system of diplomatic relations, said that when they did exist, 

the to break them unilaterally was not only an unfriendly act but a breach 

of of the Covenant. 

and The accusation that the Soviet Government instigated and sup- 

ent ported the Communist elements in Brazil through the agency of the 
Soviet Mission was absolutely untrue. If the Legation had issued 

er. bearer cheques for large sums it ought not to be hard to find out, 

he through the banks, their numbers, amounts, etc. 

es M. Litvinoff enumerated the risings that had taken place in 

ng Brazil and Uruguay in the previous 50 or 60 years, and remarked 





that they obviously originated in internal causes. Uruguay was 
speculating in the prejudices nourished in reactionary circles, and 
under the cover of this speculation the independence of China was 
infringed in Europe. Another State was taking cover behind this 
speculation for its vast organization of wars of aggression, and still 
another was attempting, through its press, to exploit these same 
prejudices. 

The Uruguayan delegate declared that Soviet interference in the 
domestic policy of other countries had long been going on, and he 
cited numerous cases, including the expulsion of the Director of the 
Soviet Trade Agency in Argentina, who was the same person as the 
Soviet Minister Uruguay had just got rid of. 

The Third International could not be regarded as independent of 
the Soviet Government, and Article 12 of the Covenant was not 
applicable to the present case, for a civil war provoked by Communism 
might easily have arisen in Uruguay. 

M. Litvinoff reiterated his demand for proofs of the accusations 
brought against the Legation, arguing that the introduction of the 
question as to the Third International was a smoke-screen, and did 
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not alter his case as to the necessity of proof. To this Sefior Guan; 
replied that their information was confidential. 

The Chairman intervened to propose the nomination of \ 
Titulescu as rapporteur with two assistants, and this was agreed to, _ 

January 24th.—Mr. Eden presented to the Council his report on 
his negotiations with Herr Greiser, and stated that the Danzig Senate 
had reconsidered its attitude and was taking steps to give effect to 
the Council’s recommendations. It had also agreed to take measures 
to amend the two decree laws found to be unconstitutional by the 
Hague Court, and to initiate legislation in regard to the freedom of 
the press. As regards the decree laws they would rescind the decree 
‘* for the protection of the good name of national associations ” (which, 
in effect, placed the Nazis above the law) and alter the Penal Code so 
that persons could no longer be imprisoned for offences for con- 
demnation of which no law existed. 

Mr. Eden informed the Council that he was indebted to Colonel 
Beck for his help in dealing with the problem, and Colonel Beck 
repeated the declaration he had previously made, to the effect that 
the Council might count on the assistance of Poland, since she had 
special interests in Danzig. 

The Council also took note of a resolution drafted by M. Titulescu, 
which the Soviet and Uruguayan delegates had accepted in settlement 
of the dispute between the two countries. This declared that M. 
Litvinoff had stated that he was satisfied by Uruguay’s refusal to 
prove the charges against the Soviet Legation, and was prepared to 
leave the question to the judgment of international opinion; the 
representatives of Uruguay also accepted this course. 

The Council therefore hoped that the interruption of relations 
would be only temporary, and invited the parties to refrain from any 
act that might be harmful to the interests of peace. 

Communication from Spanish Government re adherence to 
principle of mutual support. (See Spain). 

January 29th.—The Committee of Experts, set up by the Com- 
mittee of Eighteen to follow the application of the sanctions in force, 
met and examined the replies submitted by various countries. It 
appointed three sub-committees : one, to examine Government replies 
on the embargo on arms, imports from Italy, and the consignment of 
certain products to Italy ; the second, to consider the replies ve financial 
measures ; and the third to draft and discuss the questions on trade 
with Italy. 

February tst.—The Committee of Experts following the application 
of the sanctions already in force presented its report to the Committee 
of Eighteen. This stated that the embargo on arms and the financial 
measures had been accepted by 52 Governments, 44 of which had 
passed laws for their enforcement. 

Prohibition of imports from Italy had been agreed to by 50 
Governments, of which 44 had notified the Committee that it had 
entered into force. 

The embargo on the consignment of certain products to Italy 
had been accepted by 51 Governments, of whom 41 had sent copies 
of the law passed to give it effect. 

The proposal for mutual support had been accepted outright by 
46 Governments, and 3 others had accepted in principle. 
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February 3rd.—The expert committee enquiry into the Italian 


~ Guanj 
oi) position began its work. It was composed of 21 delegates, repre- 







« M. senting Great Britain, France, Holland, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Norway, 
“7 Peru, Sweden, the U.S.S.R. and Venezuela. 

ort on A sub-committee was appointed to enquire into the question of 
Senate cransport of oil to Italy and her colonies. 





ect to 
asures 
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February 4th.—A further sub-committee was set up to examine 
the question of oil derivatives. 











sth Manchukuo. 

_ January 25th.—Reports re occupation of parts of Chahar by 
— Manchukuo forces. (See China). 

eso January 27th.—The Government sent a protest to the Outer 
_ Mongolian Government demanding the withdrawal of troops which 





were alleged to have crossed the frontier and attacked a Manchukuo 





























on patrol about 18 miles inside Manchukuo. 
that January 29th.—A company of some 100 Manchukuo soldiery were 
had reported, from Soviet sources, to have crossed the frontier into Soviet 
. ierritory, after mutinying against their Japanese officers. 
_ Report ve frontier incidents. (See U.S.S.R.) 
eat February 2nd.—The Kwantung Army headquarters issued a state- 
M ment alleging that Soviet influences were behind the mutiny of the 
em Manchukuo soldiery, and stating that the mutineers were led by some 
Ha 20 Soviet mounted officers. The body of a Red Army soldier had 
the been found among the dead, as also arms, etc., manufactured in 
Russia. 
a Norway. i a 
; January 28th.—In a statement to the press the Foreign Minister 
- declared that Norway would continue to abide loyally by the decisions 
is to sanctions adopted at Geneva. An embargo on oil import into 
™ ltaly would automatically raise the question of sea transport, in which 
‘ Norway was much interested, and upon that a separate decision would 
It be required. (Over 6,000 tons of petrol were reported to have arrived 
ms at South African ports since January 14th in Norwegian vessels, 
if en route to East Africa). 
I EE Palestine. sai see 
February 1st.—The reply of the Colonial Secretary to the Arab 


Parties’ Memorandum of November (calling for cessation of Jewish 
immigration, etc.), was conveyed to the Arab leaders. This explained 
that the Legislative Council was intended as a practical step towards 
democratic government. 

The policy of Jewish immigration was carefully gauged according 
to the capacity of the country to absorb immigrants, and a new 
Statistical Bureau was being established for this. 

The Arab Parties sent separate replies to the Government’s offer 
of a Legislative Council. The Nashashibi and Khaldi Parties accepted 
it in principle, but the others demanded drastic alterations in the 
plan. 


Poland. 


January 27th—A new political party, known as the 
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Radical Party, issued its first newspaper, the Nowe Drogi, which 
published a programme advocating sweeping changes in the political 
social, economic, and financial structures. 

The Gazeta Polska, commemorating the second anniversary oj 
the signature of the Pact with Germany, stated that it had successful}y 
withstood the test of life, “‘ in spite of the attempts which have been 
made from so many sides to represent it in a false light. . . . It js 
our business to remember this: What we wrote two years ago has 
not changed.” 

Attacks on Jews were reported from Lodz, Vilna and Truskolas 
and in Warsaw and Posen their studies in the University were 
interfered with. 

January 30th.—An official statement was issued reading: “ Jy 
conformity with the Paris Convention (regulating traffic across the 
Corridor) the Minister of Communications has notified the German 
authorities that transit traffic across Polish territory may have to be 
curtailed. This curtailment may take effect on February 7th.” 

It was stated in explanation that Germany owed the Polish State 
Railway some 60 million zlotys for freight dues, and this debt was 
increasing at the rate of 7 millions a month. 

A Government spokesman, referring to the debt in the Seym 
said it was an “ absolutely non-political’ matter, but they needed 
the money badly, and it represented payment for services rendered. 
They could not understand why Dr. Schacht should use Poland in his 
financial experiments by making a forced loan. 

February 2nd.—A protest was made through diplomatic channels 
against references in Dr. Schacht’s speech on January 29th to the 


“great wrong” of the partition of Silesia. 


Rumania. 

January 23rd.—Communication to Co-ordination Committee re 
mutual assistance in the Mediterranean. (See League of Nations). 

January 27th.—The Government issued an order dissolving th 
quasi-military organizations of the Fascist and anti-Jewish Parties, 
and forbidding the wearing of uniforms by their members. This 
followed fighting between armed Fascists—known as Cuzists—and 
members of the National Peasant and Democratic Parties. 

Among Cuzists arrested were some Nazi leaders of the German 
Youth organizations formed among German subjects of Rumania. 


South Africa. ; 

January 31si.—In reply to Dr. Malan, who advocated a policy o/ 
neutrality, unless they were actually attacked, and said the League 
was “now only a rubber-stamp for Great Britain and France,” the 
Prime Minister said in the House of Assembly that they were com- 
pelled to support a “ policy of peace which may involve sanctions,” 
not only because adherence to the League was one of South Africa’s 
best safeguards, but because the League’s action in the Abyssinian 
crisis was “‘ one of the greatest actions taken during the past 50 years 
to safeguard South African independence.” 

Italy had stated quite frankly that she needed land and would 
take it. South Africa had many tempting uninhabited places, and 
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Which 


, might not Italy’s action be an encouragement to others to say: “ We 
Itical 


e a surplus population, let us take land here ? ” 
February 3rd.—The Government’s policy was endorsed in the 
House of Assembly by 94 votes to 14, after General Smuts had spoken 


hav 



















ry of 

fully n support of the League of Nations. He discounted the fear of a 

been oossible world war which might affect South Africa, saying the talk 

It is yf it was mostly bluff. ‘‘ We have had lots of bluff in the matter 

0 has ready,” he went on, ‘* people who were going to leave the League 
if sanctions were applied . . . the only answer to bluff is to be strong 

colas and stand fast.” 

Were He said economic sanctions were not likely to lead to war, for 
in international law sanctions could not be regarded as a casus belli, 

“Tn ind by joining the League Italy had bound herself in advance to 

the submit to economic sanctions. The League had proved a more 

Man efiective instrument for peace than ever before, and the stronger it 

0 be was the better for them, and for all the world. 

| As to whether further sanctions were advisable he said there 

tate was an organized body which dealt with these questions, and it was 

wa not a question of what the opinion of any one State was. The League, 
after many failures, was, he believed, now finding its feet, and the 

of only security in the world to-day was in the League. 

red. Spain. ; 

his January 24th.—The Government informed the League Committee 





of Eighteen that they adhered to the general principles of mutual 
support in the Mediterranean. They added that, inasmuch as the 
situation contemplated was linked up with sanctions, the case should 
be studied at Geneva, so as to ensure that para. 3 of Article 16 was 
applied as effectively as possible. 

January 29th.—The Cabinet issued an electoral manifesto, asking 
for respect for the Constitution and its guarantees, including the means 
for revising the Constitution itself without recourse to violence. If 
public opinion, ignoring both White and Red demagogies, would 
recover its balance and show the tolerance required for democracy to 
function, that alone would be sufficient for many problems to find 
solution in a period of confidence and stability. 

It ended with an appeal to avoid relapse into the civil wars of the 


last century. 


Sweden. 
January 27th.—Loss of Red Cross equipment. (See Abyssinia). 


January 28th.—The Red Cross authorities telegraphed to the head 
of the unit in Abyssinia stating that the Italian Government had 
declared that their airmen respected the Red Cross. 

January 31st.—News was received from the Swedish Consul in 
Addis Ababa that the personnel of the Red Cross unit denied em- 
phatically that the ambulance carried ammunition at the time the 
lorries were abandoned. 

February 3rd.—Representations to Italian Foreign Ministry re 
medical unit in Abyssinia. (See Italy). 
Switzerland. 
January 28th.—The National Council, or Second Chamber of 
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Parliament, approved the Government’s policy regarding sanction: 
by 112 votes to I. " 

February 4th.—Herr Gustloff, the leader of the German Nazis 
in Switzerland, was shot dead at Davos by a Jewish student of Yugoslay 
nationality, who stated that his crime was an act of vengeance on 
behalf of the Jewish race. 


Turkey. 

February 3rd.—The Government replied to the Italian Not 
regarding the Turco-Italian Treaty of May 30th, 1928, by an assurance 
of loyalty to that Treaty, but adding that Turkey’s admission to the 
League subsequent to its signature ipso facto subordinated all previoys 
private agreements to the Covenant. 

The British enquiry had referred to a contingency which might 
arise out of “an act of unjustified aggression” provoked by the 
application of decisions taken in accordance with the Covenant, and 
all loyal members of the League were bound to fulfil their obligations. 

February 4th—The Grand National Assembly voted a supple. 
mentary credit of £T2,100,000 for additional vessels for the Navy. 


Uruguay. 

January 24th.—Acceptance of Council resolution settling dispute 
with the U.S.S.R. (See League of Nations). 

January 25th.—The President of the Republic informed the press 
that a fundamental change in Russian policy was essential before they 
would consider a resumption of relations, and Uruguay would never 
renew relations unless the rest of South America did so. 


January 26th.—The Foreign Secretary said he considered that 
the non-admission, by the League, of the Russian protest, together 
with the resolution, constituted a triumph for Uruguay. 

February 3rd.—Ratifications were exchanged in Montevideo oi 
the Trade Agreement with Great Britain signed in June, 1935. 


U.S.A. 

January 22nd.—The House of Representatives passed the Veterans’ 
Bonus Bill, in the form approved by the Senate, by 346 votes to 58. 

January 24th.—The President sent to Congress a_ personally 
written message vetoing the Bonus Bill, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having heard it, voted to override it by 324 votes to 61. 

January 25th.—At the dinner of the American Liberty League 
speakers made a violent attack on the New Deal, and condemned 
bureaucracy, financial heresy, and unconstitutionality. 

January 27th.—The Senate passed the Bonus Bill by 76 votes 
to 19, thus over-riding the President’s veto. The President thereupon 
ordered that it be put into effect ‘“‘ as expeditiously as accuracy wil! 
permit.” 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved the Neutrality Bill by 11 votes to 1. 

January 28th—A meeting in New York of 600 Jewish leaders 
adopted a resolution pledging the co-operation of American Jews in 
a project to assist the emigration of 25,000 Jews annually from 
Germany. A fund of £3 million was to be raised to carry the scheme 
through. 
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NCtlons, anuary 29th.—In a letter to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the President asked that Congress should appropriate 
$2,237 million for payment of the face value of Soldiers’ Adjusted 
Compensation (Bonus) Certificates. 

February 2nd.—The national conference for Palestine, meeting at 
Washington, approved unanimously a complete boycott of all German 
goods and services, and agreed to support a campaign to raise 
$3,500,000 for the Jewish National Home. 

February 3rd.—The press published a statement made to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by Mr. John Bassett Moore, 
denouncing the neutrality legislation as ‘“‘ a curious blend of homicidal 
with suicidal mania.”” He said the more one studied it, the clearer 
it became that it was inspired by the thought of enabling the United 
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might States, in the name of peace and neutrality, to co-operate with the 
J the League or with individual members of the League ‘‘ in such coercive 
— measures as they may see fit to adopt, whether under the title of 
wok sanctions, or of avowed war for the purpose of * enforcing peace.’ ”’ 

= Of the plan to permit the President to control exports of war 





materials he said: ‘* This obviously would bring us fully into any 
war to which it was applied,” and “I would not give this unlimited 
power to any man... bestowal of such power would constitute 
the worst form of dictatorship ever set up.” 

It was “inconceivable” that the United States should ever 
abandon the doctrine of freedom of the seas, and those who supported 
the Neutrality Bill would ‘“ degrade their country and throw away 
its rights in pursuit of a fantastic scheme spawned by a so-called 
idealism that bears every mark of an unintelligent and deluded 
fanaticism stirred up by an organized propaganda.” 

February 4th—The Senate, on the recommendation of the 
President, repealed the Bankhead Cotton Act, the Kerr Smith Tobacco 
Act, and the Potato Act of 1935. (They formed part of the programme 
of Agricultural Adjustment, which was being concluded, owing to the 
Supreme Court’s decision). 

The President announced that he had ordered the cancellation 
of approximately $1,000 million in authorizations to various Govern- 
mental lending agencies. 

The Treasury indicated that licences for the export of gold had 
been granted. 

The Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate 
introduced four Bills to strengthen the Navy. 
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US.S.R. 

January 23rd.—M. Litvinoff’s speech at Geneva re the dispute 
with Uruguay. (See League of Nations). 

January 25th.—Five alleged agents of a foreign military mission 
in Manchukuo were sentenced to death at Khabarovsk for espionage, 
and 16 others to terms of imprisonment. The leader was stated to be 
a Russian White Guard, the rest being Chinese, and they were alleged 
to be in the employ of Japan. 

January 29th.—According to reports from Urga there had been 
frontier incidents on the Manchukuo border every day since Janu- 
ary 23rd. Japanese-Manchukuo soldiers were stated to have removed 
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the frontier posts which had marked the Mongol-Chinese boundary 
for over 200 years. 

Report ve Manchurian troops seeking refuge on Soviet side of 
frontier after mutinying. (See Manchukuo). 

January 30th.—According to reports from Pogranichnaya a group 
of Japanese and Manchurians in civilian clothes crossed the frontier 
near that place, and, on their resisting detention, fighting began. 
After several casualties on both sides, the group had retired actos; 
the border into Manchukuo. 

January 31st.—The Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs pro- 
tested in the gravest manner to the Japanese Ambassador against the 
frontier incident of the previous day. 

February ist.—The decrees closing the ‘“ Torgsin” shops, and 
prohibiting the withdrawal of foreign currency from the bank came 
into effect. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


*Mixed Committee on the Problem of 
Nutrition 

*Committee on Agricultural Work (I.L.O.) 

*Unemployed Committee (I.L.O.) 

League of Nations Union Conference 

*Seventy-fourth Session of the Govern- 
ing Body (1.L.0.) 

Economic Council of the Little Entente 

*Permanent Central Opium Board 

*Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery 

*Traffic in Women and Children Com- 
mittee 


*Committee of Experts on Interna- 
national Loan Contracts 


*Committee on the Composition of the 
Council 


*Child Welfare Committee 

*Financial Committee 

*Health Committee 

*Committee on the Allocation of Ex- 
penses 

*Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, etc. 

*Permanent Mandates Commission 

*Fiscal Committee ... 


*Expert Committee on Economic Cycles 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Ready February 12th. 
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N Can we be Neutral? the new Neutrality Policy of the U.S.A. 
is examined in detail by two leading American authorities on 
foreign affairs. The practicability and expediency of the 

policy are discussed in the light of experience and in relation to 
larger problems of world peace. Among the complicated 
subsidiary questions dealt with are: 


What “rights ” must America renounce in order to remain 
neutral ? 


Is the choice between trade and peace ? 

What does “trade at your own risk” mean? 

Should America refuse arms to all belligerents ? 

And cotton, oil, copper and wheat also ? 

Should she oppose League sanctions ? 

Should she loan money to belligerents ? 

What powers should be given to the President ? 

Will even great sacrifices ensure peace for America ? 
Allen W. Dulles was a member of the American Delegations to 
the Paris Peace Conference, the International Conference on 
Arms Traffic, the Three Power Naval Conference of 1927, and 


the Disarmament Conference. Hamilton Fish Armstrong is 
Editor of Foreign Affairs. 
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